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term to include all such cases other than monogamy; its different
forms are polygyny, in which one man marries more than one
woman, polyandry in which one woman marries more than one man
and communal marriage, in which more than one man marries more
than one woman. The union of one husband and two or more wives
is known as polygyny and popularly this is called polygamy, but
this is incorrect for polygamy means multiple mates and applies to
both polygyny and polyandry.30

Among all Eastern nations of antiquity, polygamy was a
recognised institution. Its practice by royalty, which every where
bore the insignia of divinity, sanctified its observance to the people.31
It was prevalent among ancient Medes, Babylonians, Assyrians, and
Persians, with no restriction as to the number of wives a man might
have. Polygamy existed among the Israelites before the time of
Moses., who continued the institution without imposing any limit on
the number of marriages which a Hebrew husband might contract.
In later times the Talmud of Jerusalem restricted the number by the
ability of the husband to maintain the wife properly32 and though
the Rabbins counselled that a man should not take more than four
wives, the Karaites differed from them and did not recognise the
validity of any limitation.

Among the Athenians, the most civilised and most cultured
of all the nations of antiquity, the wife was a mere chattel,
marketable, and transferable to others, and a subject to testamentary
disposition. She was regarded in the light of an evil, indispensable
for the ordering of the house-hold and procreation of children. An
Athenian was allowed to have any number of wives, and
Demosthenes gloried in the possession by his people of three
classes of women, two of whom furnished the legal and semi-legal
wives.33
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